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Statement of Purpose for 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION 


The purpose of the JourRNAL or COMMUNICATION is to reflect, 
maintain, supplement and develop its readers’ interest in and under- 
standing of inter-human communication in all its contexts and forms 
and as seen from every point-of-view. It is not, in the usual sense, 
a specialist journal, but is designed to keep the reader who special- 
izes in any one of the myriad aspects of this vast field aware of 
developments and thinking in other specialties and the field as a 
whole. 

This orientation for the JouRNAL oF COMMUNICATION is meant 
to operate toward two similar ends. The first is that, by making 
theoretical, empirical and practical information on other aspects 
available to him, the JourNat hopes to provide each specialist with 
a broad context for his own work. It is hoped that we will thus 
avoid the intellectual isolation and consequent fractionation which 
are constant threats to progress in our general understanding of such 
a tremendous and complex subject as communication. The second 
is to provide a clearing-house for basic thinking on the general sub- 
ject. Basic ideas can originate in the work of any specialist, and to 
deny their use to other specialists would be unfortunate indeed. Fur- 
thermore, the general subject is in sore need of the definition and 
clarification that a general theory of communication would provide, 
and this general theory will only be formulated by persons in close 
touch with developments in all specialties. 

Though each specialist (teacher, professional communication ex- 
pert, theorist, experimenter, etc.) in each area (listening, mass media, 
personnel relations, English composition, etc.) will occasionally see 
his own specialist area represented, it will be the policy of the 
JouRNAL oF COMMUNICATION to bring him information, much of 
which may be directly useful to him, from other specialties. It 
seems clear that each specialist in a subject as broad as communi- 
cation must keep up with what amounts to two “areas” — his own 
and the general one. This should, of course, be true with all sci- 
entists or artists. Where it is not, science falters and art deterio- 
rates. 
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WHAT DOES NSSC ACTUALLY DO, AND HOW?: 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


KENNETH B. CLARK 


It is unfortunate that every member of NSSC could not have 
been at the annual convention in New York this year, and at the 
summer conference which the Society held at Estes Park, Colorado, 
last September. It is at these meetings that one realizes the sense 
of purpose, progress and productivity inherent in our organization. 
But most of the members of NSSC do not or cannot go to conven- 
tions and conferences. And those who attend only an occasional 
meeting view the proceedings out of context of what has gone before. 
Many members are therefore unfamiliar with the organizational 
structure of the Society and the relationship of its various activities. 
One of the most frequent questions raised about the society is: 
“What does NSSC actually do?” This article is an attempt to an- 
swer that question, at least in part. 

The most concise statement of purpose for NSSC that I have 
read anywhere appeared in the first issue of the Journal of Com- 
munication in May 1951. Ralph G. Nichols, then President of the 
society, wrote as follows: 


“In December, 1949, the National Society for the Study of Communica- 
tion was established so that scholars, scientists, teachers, authors, jour- 
nalists, industrial relation directors, personnel managers, and all others in- 
terested in communication could work together in carrying out the purposes 
of the Society, which are as follows: (1) To study the nature of com- 
munication and its place in our society, (2) to aid and encourage those 
individuals or groups attempting to improve the communicating process, 
(3) to evaluate the specific courses of training already existent, and, (4) to 
disseminate the results of our studies.” 


The things we do in an effort to achieve our purposes can be 
called the functions of NSSC, and include the following: 


1. Collect information and data about communication and the com- 
municative process and make it available to interested persons. We do 
this through the Journal, the Newsletter and other publications, and 
through the Information Distribution Center. (We'll say more about these 
and other activities of the society later.) 


2. Provide concrete guidance and assistance to persons working on 
problems of communication. We do this through our Consultation Teams, 
Special Committees, and occasionally by individual efforts. 
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3. Develop programs on communication at the meetings and conven- 
tions of not only our own society, but of other interested organizations as 
well, such as Personnel Management Associations, Regional Speech Associa- 
tions, and so on. This is the major task of the First Vice President of the 
organization. 

4. Bring together, whenever possible, persons from diverse fields who 
share a common interest in communication, and to cut across traditional 
boundaries of specialization in order to increase the common fund of ap- 
plicable knowledge about the communicative process. It is this function 
which has largely brought about the development of local chapters of 
NSSC. It has guided the selection of members, and the composition of 
the National Council. It has characterized our convention programs and 
fostered liaison with other societies. 


5. Identify existing communication problems and the appropriate 
agencies or individuals to solve them. In other words, bring the research 
resources of the colleges and universities into closer touch with business, 
industry and the professions where many real problems of communication 
currently exist. Here again, our approach to this function is through our 
diversified membership. 


This list of functions may not include all of the reasons why 
NSSC exists, but it does describe most of the things we actually do 
or try to do as an organization. Up to this point, however, we have 
been dealing in generalities. It remains for us to relate specifically 
these functions to the various activities of the organization. 

The Journal of Communication. Francis Cartier, Journal Editor, 
has written an excellent statement of purpose and policies for this 
publication. It appears in abbreviated form inside the front cover of 
this issue. The Journal is the society’s major means of communi- 
cating with persons and groups outside as well as within our own 
organization. It is the way in which we make truly public the ideas, 
discoveries, or problems in communication which are turned up by 
the other activities of the society. For this reason it is one of the 
most important current undertakings of NSSC. With this issue, the 
Journal becomes a quarterly publication, a goal we have striven for 
since the first issue nearly four years ago. As a quarterly it will 
appear in March, June, September and December. 

The NSSC Newsletter. The Newsletter came into being in the 
Fall of 1953 to satisfy a felt need for frequent, informative com- 
munication among our members to bring us closer together and keep 
us up-to-date on current problems, undertakings, and findings of the 
society. While the Journal is edited for “public” consumption, the 
Newsletter will concern itself with more intimate matters of the so- 
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ciety. Organizational news, such as appointments to committees 
and special projects, constitutional changes under consideration, and 
reports from the nominating committee and operational committees 
of the society, will normally be published in the Newsletter. It will 
also provide a link among local chapters by publishing reports from 
these chapters as they are forthcoming. The first Newsletter re- 
ported the summer conference at Estes Park last year, and the next 
issue will contain a summary of the sectional meetings of the annual 
convention in New York. Notes and memoranda about communi- 
cation too brief or informal for the Journal will also be distributed 
through the Newsletter. The plan is to issue at least four Newslet- 
ters a year, with issue dates falling between those of the Journal. 
Publication will be the joint responsibility of the elected officers, 
with coordination by the President and distribution by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

The Information Distribution Center. One of the goals of NSSC 
since 1951 has been the establishment of a clearing house of helps 
and materials to be loaned or given on request to persons working on 
various problems of communication. We conceive a specialized li- 
brary of materials not otherwise available, such as single copies of 
government and military publications on communication, unpub- 
lished reports of studies, surveys, or unique or specialized communi- 
cation programs, or any rare, or hard-to-get materials unearthed by 
the study and research committees as part of their normal work. 
This will be one of the projects of the society for which we will seek 
outside financial support, in the hope that it eventually develops into 
a nationally recognized institution, with a permanent staff and loca- 
tion. NSSC members are entitled to the facilities of the distribution 
center free, or, at the most, for payment of postage involved, while 
non-members are charged a small fee for the loan of requested docu- 
ments and materials. The center is currently under the supervision 
of David Grant at California State Poly-Technic College, San Louis 
Obisbo, California. 

Study and Research Committees. The fifteen study and research 
committees of the society represent an attempt by the organizers of 
NSSC to divide the broad field of communication into manageable 
sub-areas. Much thought went into the selection of areas to be rep- 
resented by committees, and considerable organizational effort went 
into their creation and staffing. But once the committees were cre- 
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ated, there was, and still is, considerable difference of opinion as to 
just what the committees should and could do. While some com- 
mittees have been gratifyingly productive, others have yet to deter- 
mine their objective or launch a specific project in four years of 
existence. I believe, however, that very clear-cut goals and functions 
for each committee can be derived from the functions of the organi- 
zation as a whole. It seems logical that if NSSC is to achieve its 
goals, each subdivision and activity of the society must contribute 
directly to their achievement, just as the subordinate units of a mili- 
tary organization must each contribute to the mission of the larger 
command. I believe, therefore, that each study and research com- 
mittee, be it on Reading Comprehension, Communication in Govern- 
ment, Intercultural Relations, or whatever, has these fundamental 

tasks: 
(1) Collecting information and data about its area of communication and 
making it available to interested persons— through the Journal, the 


Newsletter, the Information Distribution Center, convention programs, 
and so on. 


(2) Providing concrete guidance and assistance to persons working on 
problems in the committee’s area of communication. Each committee 
should be an agency of referral for questions and problems pertaining 
to its area. 


(3) Developing programs in the committee’s area of communication at the 
meetings and conventions of not only our own society, but of other 
interested organizations as well. 


(4) Bringing together whenever possible people from diverse fields who 
can contribute further knowledge about the particular aspects of com- 
munication under study by the committee. 


(5) Identifying existing problems in the committee’s area of interest and 
finding the appropriate agencies or individuals to solve them. 


(6) Basic to all of these responsibilities, each committee has the respon- 
sibility to communicate — with its members, with the editors of the 
Journal and the Newsletter, with the elected officers of the Society, 
with other committees, and with other organizations. 


Consultation Teams. In 1951 NSSC created teams in various 
sections of the country to confer with the administrations of any 
school or speech staff contemplating adoption of a communication 
program, or with industrial or civic organizations seeking counsel on 
communication problems. The members of these teams were often 
persons whose advice was already frequently sought on an individual 
basis. To attach an NSSC label to a service provided anyway by the 
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individual seemed to be dragging the organization in by its heels. 
However, groups knowing of the existence of these consultation 
teams have begun to seek their help through NSSC channels, and 
team members feel less schizophrenic. If more people were aware of 
this service of the society, there would be more demands for it. Dr. 
Ralph Leyden, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, is currently 
chairman of the committee on consultation teams. 

Executive Committee and National Council. Since it is imprac- 
tical for each of the 500 members to take an active part in the daily 
management of the society (although they do share that responsi- 
bility), it is the job of the National Council to represent the mem- 
bership, and instruct the president and other elected officers as to 
the desired aims of the organization. The National Council consists 
of the elected officers of the society, the chairmen of all standing 
committees, both Operational and Study-and-Research, the Past 
President, and six elected members-at-large, a total of about thirty. 
They are listed on the second page of the Journal. To discharge 
their responsibility, council members must take an active part in the 
management of the society, and must respond promptly when their 
advice or guidance is sought. 

A smaller working group, called the Executive Committee, im- 
plements the plans and policies of the National Council. This com- 
mittee consists of the President, First and Second Vice Presidents, 
the Executive Secretary, and the Editor and Business Manager of 
the Journal. This committee is aided in turn by the Operational and 
Special Committees provided for in the Constitution or appointed 
by the President. Operational committees include those on Mem- 
bership, Publications, Finance, Auditing, Constitution, and Evalua- 
tions. Special committees at this writing include those on Nomina- 
tions, Local Chapters, and Summer Conferences. 

Responsibilities of Individual Members. It has been stated that 
the functions of the society are the proper tasks of the study and 
research committees. They are also the proper responsibility of 
every active member of the NSSC. These committees and activities 
we have been talking about do not exist apart from the members of 
the society, and they cannot operate without the active support of 
the members. Each member, for example, should be alert for pos- 
sible articles for the Journal, or should encourage the authorship of 
potentially significant articles. Each member should be alert for 
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items of interest to the various study and research committees, and 
should communicate his findings to the appropriate committee mem- 
ber or chairman. Each member should make his wishes or com- 
plaints about the management of the society known through the 
members of the National Council. Each member should keep the 
Information Distribution Center in mind, both as a source of infor- 
mation for himself and his acquaintances, and as the most effective 
location for manuscripts, reports, studies, graphic aids and other 
materials about communication that deserve public attention, but 
would otherwise lie unused in some dusty file drawer. When prob- 
lems of communication arise within the ken of a member of NSSC, 
he should not hesitate to refer that problem to the appropriate study 
and research committee or other activity of the society. 

It is this concept of the truly active member that prompted the 
creation of new membership classifications, which have been com- 
municated to. you already by Don Bird, the Executive Secretary. The 
Associate Membership was created for the person who has not the 
time or interest to take an active part in the society’s affairs, but 
who wishes to receive the Journal. Persons who become active or 
sustaining members of NSSC will be presumed to want to assist in 
the work of the society, and may be called upon for specific help 
from time to time. But even if active members are not singled out 
for a specific, temporary task, they should feel individually respon- 
sible for the growth and work of the society. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


“Symposium: Do We Need More ‘Becoming’ Words,” American 
Anthropologist, 53, 3 (August, 1953) 395-403. 


“The first of a series of symposia the object of which is to expedite 
scholarly intercommunication. . . . If lexical content of a language reflects 
the thought of the culture of which it is a part, then semanticists and 
anthropologists alike, if they are minded to philosophize about cultural 
history, might meet over the proposition that the English language (like 
others) is far richer in words denoting states than in words denoting 
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RADIO AND READING 
JoserH TRENAMAN 


Radio now reaches some 96 per cent of the British population. In 
the thirty years during which it has grown to this dominant position, 
there have also been vast changes in the influence of other mass 
media of communication. The sales of national morning newspa- 
pers have grown from nearly 8 millions a day in the 1920’s to over 16 
millions at the present time, reaching 80 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation. The cinema audience, too, has grown, though the only figure 
available for comparison with the present weekly total of 22.5 mil- 
lion seats sold is one for 1934 when it was 18.5 millions. 

It has often been said that the new media would undermine the 
influence of books and that serious reading would diminish under 
their impact. Yet over this same period of thirty years the numbers 
of books borrowed from public lending libraries in Britain have in- 
creased fourfold. Today, actual library memberships total 25 per 
cent of the population and open-access libraries are to be found in 
every town and practically every village in the Kingdom. In other 
cultural fields, too, there are signs of increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing activity. Before the days of radio and the phonograph the 
numbers of those who visited concerts of classical music would not 
have exceeded a few hundred thousand, judging by the capacity of 
the concert halls. Thirty years ago the popular ‘Promenade’ concerts 
in London’s Queen’s Hall attracted 2,000 people a night over their 
six weeks’ run: today, some 6,000 people attend the same concerts 
in the larger Albert Hall, despite (or because of) the fact that most 
of them are also broadcast by the BBC. And the people who listen 
to such concerts during the season number several millions. 

The total influence of radio on the extent of activities like read- 
ing, going to concerts or attending classes can hardly be measured, 
for it is now inseparable from the normal social environment. And 
comparisons with the years before popular radio began must be 
inconclusive because the objects of comparison have themselves 
changed so radically in the space of one generation. 


Joseph Trenaman — Further Education Liaison Officer, British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 
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Local and limited effects can, however, be noted: e.g., the effects 
of particular broadcasts on particular activities. As a small contri- 
bution to this very large question the BBC decided, during its recent 
Further Education Experiment, to try to estimate the numbers of 
people who wanted to borrow or buy a particular book before, during 
and some time after it had been broadcast as a serial, and to com- 
pare the three totals. An inquiry was made into the effects of five 
broadcast serials upon reading at sixty-five public libraries with 
nearly half-a-million registered readers, and also at book shops in 
the same areas. In addition, the publishers kept careful records of 
fluctuations of sale. 

When it came to measuring the demand for the books it was not 
easy to find a valid method. To record the number of times a book 
was borrowed would not have been adequate because some readers 
might want to borrow it but fail to find a copy on the shelf. In fact, 
where a book was going out again almost as soon as it was returned 
the record of borrowings would be incapable of showing any increase 
in demand at all. Nor would it have been enough to add to the bor- 
rowing-figures the numbers of all those who inquired for the book at 
the counter, because many might not bother to do so— not every 
reader goes into a library knowing just what book he wants; some 
may only remember that they want to read a particular book when 
they see it on the shelf, staring them in the face. The problem was 
to find a way of always having the book on the shelf without going 
to the expense of buying thousands of copies or the inconvenience of 
continually replacing borrowed ones. 

The solution proved to be the installing of dummy books made 
from cardboard boxes, resembling ordinary rebound library volumes, 
with the title and avthor’s name on the spine. They were substi- 
tuted on the shelves of the public library branches for the real books 
which were being serialised. Inside the dummy was a notice asking 
the borrower to inquire at the counter if he wanted the original. At 
the counter he was given the book, unless all the copies were out, and 
after a brief explanation of the scheme, he was asked one or two 
questions about his reasons for borrowing the book. The dummy 
books were put on the shelves for periods before the broadcasts 
started and after they had ended. Some libraries were also asked 
to use the real books and the dummies on alternate days as a check 
on the method: the results showed no significant difference. 
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When the results came in, it was found that during the course of 
a nightly bedtime reading of extracts from Galsworthy’s Silver 
Spoon, the demand for the book increased by 60 per cent. A similar 
increase was noted for Trollope’s The Last Chronicle of Barset, which 
was broadcast as a serial play. For Elizabeth Bowen’s The House 
in Paris, which was read as a daily serial in ‘Woman’s Hour’ the li- 
brary demand increased to 300 per cent. Six broadcasts to schools* 
of extracts from David Copperfield produced a smaller but signifi- 
cant rise in borrowing, and Cecil Day Lewis’s translation of The 
Aeneid (dramatised in twelve parts) was accompanied by a demand 
for the original exceeding (290 per cent) that previously recorded 
for all other translations. Most of these rises in demand remained 
fairly steady over the whole period of the broadcasts, but the figures 
for The House in Paris increased each week. These results were 
closely paralleled by the reports which came in from booksellers and 
publishers. 

A radio dramatization or reading cannot expect to reproduce 
more than 40 per cent of any book; consequently, one might imagine 
that such drastic cutting would tend to focus too much attention onto 
the story at the expense of the literary qualities of a work, and un- 
due emphasis on the story might lead listeners to borrow the book 
only when they wanted to catch up on parts they had missed. Yet 
four out of every five of those who asked for the books said they 
wanted to ‘read the whole book’ rather than fill up any gaps in the 
story.2 

During the three months following the broadcast, librarians were 
asked to keep a close watch on the demand, because, if there were 
any tendency for listeners to regard a broadcast version as a sub- 
stitute for reading the original work, a number of those who would 
otherwise have been borrowing the book might, during this later pe 
riod, feel no inclination to do so, and the figures for borrowing might 
then decline. What actually happened was that the demand was 
still consistently higher three months later for all the broadcast 


1The School Broadcasting Council, representing all major British educa- 
tional authorities and teachers, superintends daily broadcasts for school children 
which are used by over half the schools in Britain. 

*See English and Broadcasting in Secondary Schools, School Broadcasting 
Council, BBC, 1951. Surprisingly enough, what might be thought to be the 
chief objection to a serial —that it reveals the main plot — was not regarded 
(by the children) as a deterrent to reading. 
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books. And, further, the libraries reported that the borrowing of 
other novels by the same authors had increased to about double the 
rate before the broadcasts. 

Since practically all of those who had heard the serials attributed 
their wish to read the book at least partly to the experience of listen- 
ing, there can be no doubt that the broadcasts were largely respon- 
sible for this increased reading of the authors concerned. And since 
there were no signs of the books being read less after the broadcasts 
had ended, it really looks as though the total effect was a gain to 
reading, at least so far as these books were concerned. 

A moment’s further consideration, however, suggests that the sit- 
uation is not quite as simple as it appears. Most of the borrowers 
who wanted to read the books after listening to the serials were al- 
ready experienced readers, and had they not been able to get a copy 
of the broadcast title they would almost certainly have taken some 
other. It is, therefore, probable that the immediate effect of such 
broadcasts is merely to widen the reading experience of those who 
are already well acquainted with books. The additional reading of, 
say, The Last Chronicle of Barset on the occasion of the radio play, 
amounted to several thousand copies of the book bought or bor- 
rowed. But the broadcasts were heard by millions, many of whom 
would not yet have discovered, or perhaps were as yet unable to en- 
joy, the delights of reading. Was there, one wonders, any inclina- 
tion on their part to try the book for themselves? 

It is known from experimental work that whereas the reading of 
books decreases with declining cultural or educational level, listening 
to the radio tends if anything to increase at the lower educational 
levels. The people who read very little or not at all listen to radio 
programs a good deal and they usually prefer the spoken word to the 
written for their source of news and enjoyment, probably because it 
is easier and quicker for them to take it in that way. Better edu- 
cated people can read twice as quickly as they can speak and for 
many reasons they usually prefer the written to the spoken source. 


*J. T. Klapper summarises the American evidence in The Effects of Mass 
Media (Columbia University) 1949. A. Stuart, “Reading Habits in Three Lon- 
don Boroughs,” Journal of Documentation, March 1950, found that under 60 
per cent of the population sampled ever read books at all and that “public 
library membership is considerably larger in the higher education groups.” See 
also A. W. McClellan, The Social Survey and Reading, The Library Associa- 
tion, Central Library, Eastbourne, England, 1953. 
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But during the course of the BBC inquiry it was found that a num- 
ber of people whose educational background was obviously limited 
had tried to follow the broadcast readings with the book in front 
of them as it helped them to discern the meaning in the words. Thus 
there may be a slight but persistent tendency for listening to lead 
on to reading, even at the lower educational levels. Once the listener 
has the necessary technical facility, the stimulus of hearing literary 
works read or acted does, at least in some cases, lead him to ex- 
plore the depth and fulness of treatment which only the written word 
can sustain. 

Some critics have been disappointed because they cannot find 
any evidence of this process happening on a vast scale. While any 
change of thought or habit may appear to the subject as a sudden 
event, it is usually the result of a gradual process of enlightenment. 
The cultural influence of British broadcasting would seem to operate 
similarly through the building up of tiny accretions of new ideas and 
experiences which the listener may come to accept in so far as he 
trusts their source, rather than through a sequence of violent con- 
vulsions. Thus, although there is as yet little evidence to support 
the contention, it may well be that the daily access to plays, music, 
stories and intellectual argument which radio is offering to the bulk 
of the British population is helping to produce a better-informed and 
also a better-read public. At least we can say that the growth of 
listening to the radio does not have to account for a decline in read- 
ing or in other cultural activities, and in some particular instances 
we have established that it is stimulating further reading. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Margaret Egan, editor, “The Communication of Specialized Infor- 
mation,” (papers of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago), American Documentation, 
4, 3 (August, 1953) 83-125. 

Readers of the Journal of Communication are probably not accus- 
tomed to thinking of library science as directly concerned with problems 
of communication. Still, it is obvious that, when information is put into 
a library, its accessability or lack of it is a very real communication 
problem. The librarians, fortunately, are aware of this. We will do well 
to keep in touch with their work from time to time. The papers report- 
ed here (and more will appear in later issues of American Documenta- 
tion) will make interesting reading for many of us. FC 
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ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO IMPROVE LISTENING SKILL 
E. Irvin 


Apparently we have passed the point where we are content to 
sit around and discuss such things as: (1) What is listening?, (2) 
Can listening be taught?, (3) Is it profitable to include listening 
training in a curriculum? I am happy about this. It not only 
indicates that listening research has paid dividends but also that 
educators are at last becoming concerned with expediting some im- 
provements long overdue rather than basking in the luxury of pro- 
crastination. 

Over ninety per cent of the requests for information about listen- 
ing received at Michigan State College are questions about How We 
Can Do It. Ten per cent of the requests still fall into the categories 
of What Is It and Why Do It. Let me dispense with the ten per 
cent first and very briefly. 

What Is It? The ear is nature’s intricate and sensitive system 
for channeling sounds, signals, words, vocalized ideas and informa- 
tion, and appeals for changed behavior and thinking to the central 
intelligence agency which we call the human mind. Here, these 
aural symbols are interpreted, sifted, weighed, accepted, and re- 
jected; assimilated into the continually growing pattern that is the 
individual. He will be better or worse in proportion to his skill in 
listening. 

Why Should We Do It? We have for too long underrated the 
importance of listening. We have been content to believe that listen- 
ing skill will develop. We have turned our backs on recent research 
which shows us to be woefully inefficient listeners. We have turned 
our backs on the developments which daily thrust new loads of re- 
sponsibility upon our ears. We have turned our backs upon the 
greatest battle of all times . . . the battle for men’s minds. Ip short, 
listening skill has grown like Topsy, it looks like Topsy, and it has 
about as much respect as Topsy. 

How Can We Do It?.. Now for the ninety per cent who ask how 
to do it, here are a few suggested activities, all proved successful, 
that can be incorporated into class activities, or industrial activities, 
wherever speaking takes place. 


Charles E. Irvin — Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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(1) To make people “listening conscious,” ask them to canstruct, 
either as individuals or as a group, a Code of Listening Manners. 
What are the do’s and don’ts of acceptable listening deportment? 
Is it acceptable to knit, read the paper, write letters, or talk to one’s 
neighbor while a speaker is talking? 

(2) Ask each person to prepare a “listening inventory” of his 
own strengths and weaknesses in the listening activity. One can, if 
he wishes, use such guides as the list of good and bad habits pro- 
vided by Professor Donald Bird of Stephens College. Or, he can 
make up his own lists. 

(3) Ask students to list the factors of distraction present in the 
classroom (or factory); anything which tends to take his mind off 
the speaker’s subject. Discussion of such distractions often leads to 
the elimination of some, and adjustment to others. 

(4) Ask people to write down the central ideas of a talk which 
they hear. Compare their results with others. Discuss why differing 
results should occur from the same talk. 

(5) Periodically, ask students to participate in round-robin listen- 
ing activities, such as: (a) the first student speaks a number, the 
second student repeats that number and adds another; the third stu- 
dent repeats the first two numbers and adds a third, etc., etc. (b) the 
same can be done with names of objects or animals. 

(6) Immediately after you have given an assignment or a set of 
instructions, ask someone to stand and repeat what you have said. 
Regular use of this technique will result in more listening alertness. 

(7) Ask several speakers to prepare a detailed set of oral in- 
structions. Ask the listeners to take notes as each speaker gives his 
set of instructions. Compare the listeners’ notes with those of the 
speakers. Discuss the discrepancies. 

(8) Ask a speaker to prepare a short talk in which he uses at 
least three main points, each of which is supported by a different 
kind of evidence. For example: point one could be supported by 
facts and figures; point two could be developed by the use of illus- 
tration; point three could be supported by quotations from author- 
ity. Ask the listeners to draw a line down through the center of their 
note-sheet. As they listen, they should write down the main points 
of the talk on one side of the center line and the detailed develop- 
ment on the other side of the line. After the talk, test to see whether 
the listeners can relate the detail, on one side of the line, to the main 
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points, listed on the other side of the line. This can be done with 
talks of varying lengths and purposes. 

(9) After a short talk by one member of your group, ask the 
listeners to write a short paper on one main point of the speaker’s 
subject using the speaker’s own developmental material. 

(10) The tendency for listeners to do a bit of mind-wandering 
during talks is normal but it destroys efficiency. After a talk that 
is filled with good illustrative material, such as stories and descrip- 
tions of events, ask the listeners to write down, or discuss the points 
at which they found their minds beginning to stray. Attention to 
this particular factor may do much to help listeners overcome the 
Scylla-and-Charybdis effect of speakers’ illustrations. 

(11) To impress upon students the importance of listening to the 
introduction and conclusion of a talk, ask the listeners to take notes 
only on the speaker’s introduction and conclusion. After the talk, 
ask the listeners to reconstruct the speaker’s talk from their notes. 

(12) One of our most common listening troubles is mental argu- 
ment with a speaker, particularly if he is talking about a highly con- 
troversial subject. Ask listeners to list the words, phrases, or illus- 
trations which cause them, the listeners, to react violently. These 
can be discussed as danger signals in the whole process of attention 
and concentration. 

Here, then, are twelve suggested activities that can be sandwiched 
into any course, class or activity which involves the spoken word. 
They call for no major adjustment in curriculum; neither do they 
need long and tedious top echelon meetings for their approval. They 
have been tried; they are productive. Good luck with them. 
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ARE FLESCH AND FLUFF ENOUGH? 
Grorce B. Hotcoms 


In the competitive world of public information channels — news- 
papers, magazines, radio, books and television — newspaper editors 
are hard-pressed to attract and hold readers. Publishers of the larger 
papers ordinarily consider periodic readership surveys essential. The 
editors study the surveys. Their attitudes vary from worship to 
cynicism and they follow the lead of the surveys in similar vein. 

Many editors under pressure to build circulation also are experi- 
menting constantly with new ‘gimmicks’ such as quilting patterns, 
love columns, puzzles, new comic strips or famous-author articles. 
Those gimmicks which are found to be most attractive to the great- 
est number of readers (or else those whose readers are the most 
vocal) are given priority. On the news side of the paper, the editors 
constantly are on the alert for the humorous, the odd, the sexy or 
the other emotion-prodding items which they intuitively feel will 
catch “Mr. or Mrs. Average Reader’s” eyes. So it is that the gim- 
micks and the sensational items gain great importance in the minds 
of the editors. It follows that such items also gain considerable space 
in the editors’ papers. In essence, such items can be labelled as en- 
tertainment, or “fluff.” Add these to the sports, comics, womep’s 
and theatrical sections of the paper and the remaining space for 
straight news is amazingly small. Out of 34 pages in “today’s daily,” 
the writer finds less than 4 pages of straight news, including the 
front page. Should straight news be accorded more than ten per 
cent of a newspaper’s space? 

Perhaps if straight news were given more space, the papers would 
suffer losses in the competitive battle with other information media. 
Perhaps not. 

But the fact that news gets so little space indicates that Mr. 
Average has become the god of the editors and publishers. Editors 
then become followers, not leaders. 

And now straight news is being studied further with a view to- 
ward making it simpler. Used unwisely, Flesch’s and allied ‘for- 


George B. Holcomb — Editor, International Woodworker, official publica- 
tion of the LW. of A. (C.1.0.). 
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mulas’ for helping make newswriting simpler could serve to lower Mr. 
Average’s ability to think for himself. This could increase the dan- 
ger that newspapers will fail in their responsibility to keep the public 
adequately informed. In this hydrogen age when public opinion 
polls so often tell us a majority of voters are uninformed on vital 
issues of the day, Mr. Average should be thinking more rather than 
less strenuously. In these days of crisis, he may be called upon to 
make decisions of literally earth-shaking consequences. 

Of course, simple writing does not necessarily make simpletons. 
But there is a strong possibility that simplicity may become the 
writing goal in itself. Editors may seek to simplify stories by evad- 
ing or avoiding controversy. They might instill in their reporters 
the ideal of writing the simple sentence rather than the ideal of 
writing the complex simply and getting essential news before the 
public. 

Put another way, if the Flesch and other formulas are used so 
as to corrode the general reading and thinking ability of newspaper 
readers, they will be adding little more than fluff to our modern 
dailies. 

There are some educators and newsmen who now see still another 
danger in the way of Mr. Average’s keeping himself informed. They 
fear that newspapers will convey innuendoes and half-truths put 
forth by opportunistic politicians. Without antidotes, these will 
either make the public cynical or mislead them. To counteract this, 
they suggest newswriting “in depth.” Writing “in depth” means 
writing the news in such a way as to stimulate mature thinking by 
the readers. I have enough faith in the intelligence of the American 
people to believe that this kind of writing would be sufficiently pop- 
ular to make it worth while. Some newspapers already do it. 

Some newspapers, for example, have long made it a practice to 
obtain both sides of controversial issues, when time permits. How- 
ever, when a reporter is reporting a speech, he is not usually given 
the leeway of presenting facts from his own background. Perhaps 
he should be. In special instances of political reporting, this is being 
done in some newspapers. Readers and speakers certainly cannot 
charge unfair treatment when such methods are used objectively. It 
is hardly necessary to show the advantages to Mr. Average of this 
type of reporting as compared to one-sided journalism. 

But more is needed than “in depth” reporting if newspapers are 
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to fulfill their responsibilities in this globebusting era. Interested 
readers may keep well informed by scanning the papers while de- 
pending on magazines and books for broad background or special 
news. This is not enough. At least, it’s not enough for the reader 
for whom Flesch and like formulas (there’s one called “Cloze” now) 
were invented. What about #im, the man who studies the funnies, 
scans the paper for human-interest tales and then turns to television 
for the remainder of his evenings — except when he goes bowling on 
Tuesdays? 

In order to catch Mr. Average’s attention and also do a bit more 
educating for citizenship, perhaps our newspaper editors should step 
up the spicing of ordinary news. Perhaps they should require their 
reporters to write so as to stimulate readers to think and to be curious 
so that they’re trapped into reading what they ordinarily might 
consider dull. 

The editors still can make use of psychological gimmicks. They 
can study and follow their readership surveys. They can order 
shorter, simpler sentences @ Ja Flesch, Cloze or what have you. But 
they'll ask also that their reporters be more than walking encyclo- 
pedias and condensation artists (for those few inches of news space). 
They'll require the reporters to be propogandists for reading. 

Yet even more is needed. A reader can be tricked — perhaps — 
into reading a story which editors might consider essential to in- 
formed citizens. But the reader also must think and think objective- 
ly about the article, or it will be of little use to him. The editors 
must see that the information is dressed up to stimulate logical 
thought. 

There are some who may say at this point that all these things 
have been the objectives of outstanding editors since newspapers 
began. Perhaps so. Possibly there is nothing new in what is advo- 
cated here; there is little new under the sun. But it surely is not 
the practice. 

Other readers will shake their heads and say “Let’s leave it up 
to our educational systems to teach logic and improve the reading 
ability of Mr. Average.” But that’s what we’ve been doing, and the 
polls tell us the public is not well informed. Our overcrowded and 
understaffed schools are not enough. 

Someone may ask, “Wouldn’t it be dangerous for the press to 
take up this new theory — wouldn’t it stimulate propagandizing?” 
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There’s certainly no new danger — remember, the writer is ad- 
vocating the stimulation of objectivity and not the practice of sub- 
jectivity in any form. 

Perhaps the editorial pages of our newspapers should do the job 
of excavating the subsurface material in the news and bringing it 
into focus. But with the new theory in practice, editorial pages 
might rather be used to suggest solutions to problems. The news 
pages could do more to clarify the problems. 

It is an understatement to say this could prove to be difficult. 
One can hardly present a formula for writers to use, other than 
something vague, such as: Write so as to stir the scanner into read- 
ing and then asking himself and others questions, wanting answers 
and, thinking along logical lines rather than along sophistic lines. 

I’m not saying I could do it myself. It is perhaps enough to try 
to tell how it should be done without having to show how it might 
be done! However, with some misgivings, the writer would like to 
set up an example and see what happens. Perhaps the result won’t 
play fair with the theory but that’s a necessary risk. 

Here goes. Recently a news item in a large daily paper on the 
West Coast devoted slightly more than 200 words to a jurisdictional 
labor dispute. It was the first of two or three small stories which 
gave basic facts. But they were drab. The far-reaching implications 
of the dispute were never unearthed. They were left to readers’ 
imaginations. 

What follows is a rewrite of the story, alongside the original. 


The Original* 

COOS BAY, June 6—A na- 
tional labor relations board hear- 
ing into the rival claims of the 
International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s union and the 
Pacific Coast Boatmen’s union 
over the right to load barges for 
offshore shipment was concluded 
here Thursday. Howard McIn- 
tyre, NLRB hearing officer from 


*From the Oregon Journal, June 6, 1953, page 3. 


The Rewrite 

COOS BAY — The futures of 
a few hundred longshoremen and 
their families will be deeply af- 
fected by the aftermath of a 2- 
day National Labor Relations 
Board hearing which ended here 
Thursday. It involves a dispute 
between Oregon Local 12 of the 
International Longshoremen and 
the Upper Columbia River Tow- 
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Seattle, conducted the hearing. 

The ILWU claims it holds 
jurisdiction over all loading for 
offshore shipment from the area. 
The hearing resulted in the re- 
cent attempt of the Upper Co- 
lumbia River Towing company to 
have its crewmen load a barge at 
the Al Peirce Lumber company 
mill. The ILWU posted pickets 
at the mill and the mill crew 
members of the International 
Woodworkers of America, CIO, 
honored the picket line. The mill 
was closed for a week as a result 
of the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the marine unions. 

McIntyre said the testimony 
taken here would be forwarded to 
Washington, D. C., for a ruling 
by the NLRB. About 40 resi- 
dents of the area, many of them 
witnesses in the hearing held 
here, have been subpenaed to ap- 
pear in federal court in Portland 
on Monday to testify in a hear- 
ing on the NLRB petition for a 
temporary injunction banning 
picketing of barge operations by 
the ILWU pending a decision on 
the jurisdictional dispute. 


ing Company, Portland. NLRB 
Hearing Officer Howard McIn- 
tyre, Seattle, has forwarded hear- 
ing testimony to the national 
board in Washington, D. C. 

McIntyre also has petitioned 
the Federal District Court in 
Portland for a temporary in- 
junction to stop the longshore- 
men’s picketing of a company 
barge here. He ruled tentatively 
that the dispute is jurisdictional. 
Picketing under such conditions 
is forbidden by the Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. 

Nine days ago, barge company 
officials ordered crewmen to load 
the barge with lumber from the 
Al Peirce Lumber Company mill 
here. The longshoremen, who 
claim traditional rights to load 
sea-going cargo, began picketing 
the mill. Members of the CIO’ 
Woodworkers Union refused to 
cross the picket line to work at 
the mill. The mill was idle for 
four days until the barge was 
moved. 

Meanwhile the barge company 
requested the hearing. About 40 
local residents testified. They 
have been subpenaed to the Port- 
land court hearing, due June 9. 

Barge crewmen are paid by the 
week, whether they load lumber 
or not. The barge company can 
Save money if its own crewmen 
do the work. They belong to a 
small union — Pacific Coast 
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Boatmen — which the longshore- 
men call a “company union.” 

The NLRB will decide which 
men may load the barge. If 
bargemen are to be used, many 
coastal longshore jobs will be af- 
fected by the new precedent. Re- 
ductions in longshore work may 
introduce new community prob- 
lems. Should the state retrain 
displaced workers or help them 
move to new job areas or let 
charity organizations cope with 
the problems? Perhaps the an- 
swers will come from the NLRB 
and the Portland court. 

Could, or should editors afford to leave out some fluff to provide 
the extra space needed for such a treatment of the news? Would 
this story stimulate newspaper viewers to read and then think more 
deeply than they would after scanning the headline of the original 
item? If it would stimulate the readers, is it worthwhile? Is there 
need for thinking? Would readers resent having their minds 
‘prodded’? Would they rather be sold gimmicks and fluff than be 
stimulated to think? Thinking is work. Writing according to this 
philosophy of provocative news writing also is work. Is it worth it? 

The writer’s opinion is that citizens can never think too much 
or too deeply; that newspapers should éry to stimulate thought, but 
warily so as not to scare readers away; that news reporting should 
be not only objective, but deep and provocative. It isn’t yet too late 
to change. Not quwife yet. 


MAKING MOVIES: A CHALLENGE TO 
SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


D. BAKER 


As a rule, we college Freshman English teachers do very little to 
stimulate superior students. We have special conferences and arrange 
remedial services for poor students, yet our special treatment of the 
superior students is limited to allowing them to skip a quarter or 
two by taking the exam early. We seldom have a constructive pro- 
gram to offer them, although we all admit that the best possible 
teaching situation ought to provide a stimulus to prevent good stu- 
dents from languishing into mediocrity. 

In casting about for something at once significant, within the 
province of the communication teacher and stimulating in its chal- 
lenge to superior students, I hit upon the idea of having them make 
a movie. I then found upon investigation that movies had been 
made by high school students in Denver, Detroit, and Schenectady, 
and by college students in Alabama Polytechnical Institute. In al- 
most every case two factors worked against my following the pro- 
cedures established in the published accounts: time and money. 
Usually the time for preparation had been much longer than students 
could hope to have in one quarter (ten weeks), and the cost would 
have been prohibitive if the project had to be financed by the in- 
structor himself. The Denver and Detroit schools, for example, spent 
hundreds of dollars on films and equipment. Hoping to keep the 
cost down to an absolute minimum (about ten dollars for color film 
and three for sound recording tape), I decided to attempt the project 
in spite of obvious limitations, namely, time and know-how. I hoped 
that student enthusiasm and the collective resources of five intelli- 
gent freshmen would offset the limitations. 

My own movie-making equipment was provided: an eight mm 
camera, a projector, a splicing outfit, a titling outfit, a special filter 
for taking outdoor pictures with indoor film, and photoflood lights 
and reflectors. The college’s tape recorder was used for the make- 
believe sound track of the film. 

Five students were selected from my class on the basis of their 


William D. Baker — Department of Communication Skills, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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first quarter’s grades and their first speech and theme in the second 
quarter. They were told in conference that they would be given a 
chance to make a movie, choosing their own topic (subject to my 
approval), and working out the whole plan themselves. The group, 
which decided to call itself the Film Five, was to choose a theme 
after they had explored the possibilities, potentialities, and tech- 
niques of the documentary film, and their movie was to be of some 
Service to students who would follow them. 

All during the project, I emphasized that it was, in every sense 
of the word, a group project. The students were to organize them- 
selves, with the realization that each individual was to assume his 
full responsibilities. They were told that the success or failure of 
the film rested on their shoulders, since they were to be their own 
writers, directors, cameramen, actors, and sound recorders. 

To provide time for working on the film, I excused the five stu- 
dents from several classes. They met, during class time, in my office 
and worked out the details of their project. They were not, however, 
excused from the term paper, which the rest of the class was required 
to write, although I told them they might profitably use research 
material they had uncovered while working on the film as part of 
their term paper. Four of the five did just that. The titles of their 
term papers were: “The Use of Films in Business and Industry,” 
“The History and Development of the Documentary Film,” “Audio- 
Visual Aids in Teaching,” and “Motion Pictures in Teaching the 
Deaf.” 

During the first part of the quarter, I invited the students to 
my house, and by their individual comments afterwards, I found 
that this meeting did the most to kindle their enthusiasm. I showed 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Wilson L. Taylor, “‘Cloze Procedure’: A New Tool for Measuring 
Readability,” Journalism Quarterly, 30, 4 (Fall, 1953) 415-433. 

Readability was measured by deleting a number of words from a 
sample of reading material and noting the number of times subjects 
succeeded in reproducing the missing words. 

Cloze scores ranked test passages in the same order that Flesch and 
Dale-Chall readability formulas did and assessed the assumed “true” 
readability of passages by Caldwell, G. Stein and J. Joyce more ade- 
quately than either or both of the standard formulas. 

KennetH Harwoop 
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them several films I had. taken and explained the limitations of 
home movies. Later, over coke and cookies, they discussed possible 
topics for their own film, finally arriving at “Campus Traditions” 
as the most suitable. The plan was to dramatize this topic by in- 
troducing a naive, wide-eyed freshman girl who would be taken in 
tow by a group of ancient, worldly-wise upper-classmen. I tried to 
stay in the background as much as possible during their discussion, 
and I must admit that I learned more about “uncatalogued” tradi- 
tions than I would have learned from my perch in the ivory tower 
in a month of Sundays. 

When they began filming their idea, they ran into some unex- 
pected difficulty. The weather crossed them up. They had planned 
the action of the film to take place all in one day, but snow fell 
after they had finished half of their outdoor shots, so they had to 
alter their script as best as possible and proceed. 

Finally the scenes were all taken and the film sent away. The 
anxious period of waiting for the film to be returned from the color 
processing laboratory was frustrating, because for three weeks the 
students could do nothing but speculate on their results. At long 
length it came, we spent many hours splicing it, and the students 
spent an equal number of hours writing dialogue. They later real- 
ized that the best wa_ io handle dialogue was not to write it out 
work for word, but rather to rehearse it in an impromptu manner for 
six or seven times while they were viewing the movie on the screen. 
On the eighth run-through it was a simple matter to record the 
sound on a tape recorder. When they didn’t have to read the lines, 
they spoke more naturally and were able to ad lib in appropriate 
places. When they added the college fight song and the alma mater, 
they had an excellent sound track. 

On the last day of the quarter, the film was ready to be shown 
to the rest of the class. While there were some critical comments 
on some aspects of the amateur photography, the class felt that, on 
the whole, the Film Five had made an admirable movie. The five 
superior students were justifiably proud of themselves, and I felt 
that they had done a very respectable job of putting their ideas 
across to an audience, which is perhaps the most basic concept of a 
course in communication skills. 

Not only the students, but the instructor also profited from the 
film project. I learned that you cannot ask freshmen, even though 
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they are superior students, to make a movie and expect them to 
organize themselves. You have to sit down with them and help 
them plan, but the important thing is to help them to do it them- 
selves. In other words, in the beginning you have to be there to 
put in a word or two, but you must stay in the background so they 
won’t come to depend on you and will learn to understand the re- 
sponsibilty they are charged with. 

The work that my students did taught me something about 
movie-making too. I learned that proper lighting and natural, easy 
action (and dialogue) are essential. I also learned something about 
the need for letting the camera tell the story, which, when all is said 
and done, is the essence of documentary film making. 

One final word on how the film may be used. First of all it can 
be shown to other Freshman English classes as a stimulus to a 
theme topic. Since it can be shown in twelve minutes, it provides 
an ideal introduction to the theme-writing period. It might also be 
used to develop units on abstract words, slanting, reporting, or per- 
suading. In addition it could provide a good target for criticism, 
teaching students what to look for in films, thus developing their 
critical judgment of an important medium of communication. Final- 
ly, the film could be an excellent eye-opener for first term freshmen, 
since it explains to them what traditions other students find impor- 
tant, and it helps, along with the football games and the dorm dances, 
to kindle their enthusiasm for college life. 

The film project was not easy to handle and it provided a number 
of unforseen difficulties, but it was one of the happiest ideas for 
teaching that I have tried, and I hope to make it a permanent part 
of the course. 


‘ 
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REPORTS OF 
STUDY AND RESEARCH COMMITTEES 


The reports that follow have been somewhat condensed and 
space limitations have forced us to hold several for the next issue. 
Interested readers can obtain further information about any report 
or committee by writing to the chairman or to the Second Vice- 
President, Dr. Joseph H. Baccus, University of Redlands, Redlands, 
California. 


REPORT OF THE READING COMMITTEE 


James I. Brown, Chairman 


During the year the committee undertook one new project, a 
comparative study of the teachability of reading and listening, and 
continued work on one project begun last year — explorations into 
readibility. 

Using a matched-pair experimental-control-type study, a com- 
parison was made of the teachability of reading and listening. At 
the first of the quarter both experimental and control groups were 
reading at the 10.9 grade level, according to published norms. By 
the end of the quarter the experimental group had made an average 
raw score of 19.97 points as compared with 7.18 for the control 
group. That was a gain of 32 percentile ranks for the experimental 
group, 11 percentile ranks for the control. The experimental group 
moved from the 10.9 grade level up to the 13.2 grade level, over two 
years progress in one quarter’s time. 

A similar study was made with a listening class as the experi- 
mental group. Both the experimental and control groups were 
initially at about the 11.3 grade level according to published norms. 
The experimental group improved an average of 8.45 raw score 
points, the control group only 3.83. That was equivalent to a gain 
of about 33 percentile ranks for the one group, 16 for the other. The 
differences in both studies were statistically significant. From this 
evidence, it would appear that reading and listening are both about 
equally amenable to improvement. 

Data collected last year on readability have been further analysed 
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and reveal some interesting information. Two versions of an article 
were used, exactly equated with respect to sentence and word length, 
both with a Flesch Reading Ease Score of 53. They differed in Hu- 
man Interest Score and degree of abstractness, Version A having a 
Flesch Human Interest Score of 36, Version B a score of 6 and con- 
taining a more abstract development as compared with the concrete 
ancedotal development used in Version A. (cf. Flesch, “Measuring 
the Level of Abstraction,” Jr. of Applied Psych., Dec., ’50). One set 
of questions covered those ideas which both versions had in common. 

Which version resulted in the best comprehension? That was one 
question to be answered. With adult classes in reading, Version B 
tended to give slightly better results, an average comprehension of 
69.1 as compared with 66.3. Student subjective reactions, however, 
raised still another question. Was the more interesting anecdotal 
development attracting the reader’s attention slightly away from the 
points being illustrated? The test measured only the general ideas, 
not how well the concrete illustrations or facts were communicated. 
This would seem to have important implications for teachers of writ- 
ing and speaking as well as for teachers of reading and listening. 

The subjective estimates by the students of both interest and 
difficulty are worth noting. Of the 91 students reading both ver- 
sions, 65 or 71% rated Version A as more interesting than B, the 
difference of 30 points on the Human Interest Scale being strongly 
reflected. Only 11 considered B more interesting, the other 15 mak- 
ing no reply or considering them of equal interest. The difference in 
interest was also reflected in student estimates of relative difficulty, 
53 or 58% considering B more difficult than A. This emphasizes 
the advantage of both difficulty and interest scores in estimates of 
readability. 

A tentative check on how certain variables in reading are affected 
by Reading Ease differences was also made. Students, without being 
told of difficulty differences, were asked to read five selections, one 
from each difficulty level from Fairly Easy to Very Difficult. Ob- 
servable and consistent differences in comprehension, reading rate, 
and interest were noticed, emphasizing the general usefulness of dif- 
ficult ratings in the teaching of reading. 

It is hoped that continued work in these areas will be encouraged 
by this report. 


* * * 
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REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Donatp E. Farr, Chairman 


Our committee started out this spring with great promise. A 
questionnaire, that was sent to all members on record in an attempt 
to find the interests of the group, was well received and constructive 
replies returned. 

In early May several of our committee met in New York to talk 
over our year’s program and to prepare recommendations for the 
annual meeting. The report of this meeting was then mailed to all 
committee members, but did not draw very many replies. 

We have a tentative definition of communication, at least in so 
far as it applies to business and industry. It is: Communication is a 
mutual exchange of facts, thoughts, opinions, or emotions. This re- 
quires presentation and reception, resulting in common understand- 
ing among all parties. This does not necessarily imply agreement. 

This start was made in order to clarify the direction that we 
should take in our work. 

The second result of our meeting was the recommendation that 
we prepare a bibliography of communication projects and literature 
in the field of communication in business and industry. Definite 
progress has been made on this. The list will be made available to 
the committee and others interested soon. : 

The committee also expressed concern over the training programs 
that are currently being offered in the name of communication. These 
programs seem to be directed at either speech training or employer- 
employee relations. In order to meet the requirements of the defini- 
tion set forth above, a much deeper approach is needed than the 


study of techniques. We must approach a philosophy. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATION IN GOVERNMENT 


WitHetmina Hix, Chairman 


Members of the committee have made some initial efforts to serve 
as a clearing house for those who are interested in problems of com- 
munication in Government. Federal, State, and local levels of gov- 
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ernment have been considered with respect to communication prob- 
lems involved in the relationships between them. 

Accomplishments to date include: (1) the identification of prob- 
lems, (2) sharing of information about things under way in different 
branches of Government, and (3) plans for continuing study of Gov- 
ernmental problems in communication. 

Problems Identified. (1) With the amount of turnover in per- 
sonnel that is characteristic of Government, there is a persistent 
problem of communication between newcomers and people who have 
been a part of the continuing planning and action. How can im- 
provement in this problem be secured? 

(2) Since our Government has many departments and agencies, 
the work of each cuts across what others are doing. What one does 
may be very helpful to others. How can more effective communi- 
cation between these groups be made possible? 

(3) The structure of Government operations consists of several 
levels of personnel. How can communication between these become 
more effective? 

(4) Many Federal and State agencies work in the same profes- 
sional field involving either a cooperative or a financial relationship 
or both. How can communication (reports, memoranda, letters, etc.) 
between these Federal and State agencies be improved? 

(5) There is a major gap between research in the various spe- 
cial fields and its understanding and application by “grass-roots” 
workers. How can we help lay and professional workers keep up 
with and use current research? How can we present technical and 
other information in understandable lay language? 

(6) There are interdisciplinary communication problems be- 
tween Government people, assumedly experts in various fields, con- 
cerned with the same problems. How may communication between 
these people be facilitated? 

(7) Currently, a great deal of time is being spent on confer- 
ences. How can conference time be used more effectively? 

(8) Aconstant stream of foreign visitors is coming through our 
various Governmental offices as part of our program of foreign rela- 
tions. Communication problems involve not only language difficul- 
ties but differences in culture and experience. How can some of 
these problems of communicating with foreign visitors be resolved? 

Things Under Way. A few of the activities for the improvement 
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of communication within the Government in which members of our 
committee, or other members of NSSC are involved, are described 
here. No attempt is made to survey what is being done by the Gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

(1) Readability. In the U.S. Department of Agriculture an 
analysis is being made of written materials to determine vocabulary, 
sentence arrangement, etc., which increase readability, as a means of 
improving the Department’s reports and publications. In several 
constituents of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Office of Education, Social Security Administration, Public 
Health) work is being done on the analysis of written material to 
evaluate the readability for professional or lay persons. In the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department, an editorial specialist is conducting 
classes for professional staff members on how to write for lay people. 

(2) Reading. In the Social Security Administration, a course on 
reading improvement was conducted for a top level professional and 
administrative group. Evaluation of the course is being continued 
and plans are under way for further work in this field. 

(3) Interdepartmental Committees. There are a great many in- 
terdepartmental committees in the Government. Some are continuing 
and some are ad hoc. These provide a means of communication be- 
tween the various departments of the Government. The Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth is widely representative 
of Government agencies. Its purpose is to share information, to 
keep the various agencies informed, and to enter into studies. Sub- 
committees are set up as needed in terms of jobs to be done. One is 
the very active Committee on Migrants. 

(4) Seminar. An interconstituent series of seminars on com- 
munication problems is getting under way in the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Some members of the National 
Society for the Study of Communication are participants. Other in- 
terested persons are involved. 

Committee Plans. The Committee on Communication in Gov- 
ernment plans to continue its clearing house function through meet- 
ings and correspondence. It hopes to keep its members and asso- 
ciates up-to-date on present knowledge and developments, share 
what is being done, and arouse interest on the part of those concerned 
with communication in Government. Members of the committee 
plan to meet together whenever possible. Washington, D. C. mem- 
bers are exploring the possibility of having a local chapter. 
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REVIEWS 


HOW TO WRITE REPORTS. By Calvin D. Linton. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1954; pp. 240. $3.00. 


This book is aimed at the professional or would-be professional report writ- 
er. Neither is likely to find it very useful. Indeed, the beginner may be led 
into some very bad writing, and will certainly be naive if he believes, after 
reading it, that he now knows how to write reports. 

The chapters on grammar and punctuation are admittedly only refreshers. 
But the time required to read them could be more profitably used in browsing 
through Fowler. The material on sentence composition and style is neither as 
interesting nor as likely to jolt the reader into better habits as is Gowers’ little 
book, Plain Words. And the advice on research, logic and report-writing in 
general lacks the impact, the clarity and the completeness of Kapp’s Presenta- 
tion of Technical Information. 

Professor Linton’s own style varies in quality. At times he is delightful, as 
when he describes the plight of the man who put his notes on pages instead of 
cards. At times he is charmingly literate. But too often, he is just dull. 

The most disturbing aspect of this book is the kind of writing Linton labels 
“Acceptable” or “Correct.” For instance, he exemplifies a periodic sentence: 
“The drop in production, the loss of foreign markets, the failure to develop 
new lines of goods all stem from one cause, inefficient management.” A good 
periodic sentence, perhaps, but how about a colon or dash there? 

Discussing confused reference, he offers this “improved” version: “After in- 
troducing the applicant to the president, the personnel manager said that he 
was ready for an interview.” 

Objectivity is stressed as a first principle. Yet, this is called “awkward”: 
“His presentation was illogical, extremely emotional, and showed no body of 
supporting fact,” while the “improved” version reads: “His presentation was 
logically inept, emotionally immature, and factually anemic.” 

The book is partly slanted toward and, one may guess, written out of ex- 
perience with, government report writing. This may explain the following 
startling “improvement” of an “awkward and jerky” sentence. (The italics are 
the reviewers.) Bad: “Your complaint about the delay is justified, but the 
matter has now been brought to the attention of the appropriate authority, 
but without results as yet.’ Improved: “Your complaint about the delay is 

justified, but the matter has been given to the proper person and we expect 
action shortly.” 

I wouldn’t want Professor Linton to edit any of my reports, would you? 


—F. C. 
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CCCC NEWS 


On March 4, 5 and 6, teachers of college courses in composition 
and communication from all parts of the nation gathered in St. Louis. 

Two general sessions were held: one on “Fields of Professional 
Research and Study for the Teacher of Composition/Communica- 
tion” and the second on “Current Courses in the Training of the 
Composition/Communication Teacher.” 

Nineteen workshop groups met for seven hours each to discuss 
such topics as: “The Function of the Freshman Course in General 
Education,” “Objectives of a Communication Program,” “The Teach- 
ing and Testing of Listening Skills,” etc. 

The December issue of College Composition and Communication 
contains several articles relative to the study and teaching of com- 
munication. Irving J. Lee summarizes his investigations of commit- 
tee operation in “Design for Talking Together.” He found that 
committee meetings in business and industry as well as in school and 
community are generally ineffective. One important element in 
committee effectiveness is the form of the matter to be discussed — 
whether it is presented as a “Question” to be answered, a “Set of 
Conclusions” to be pondered, or a “Case” to be analyzed. He con- 
cludes, “If the extent of the participation and the amount of co- 
operativeness manifested are unimportant and if previous knowledge 
and interest are high, then either the Question or the Conclusion can 
be used satisfactorily. If, however, the goal is broader participation 
. . . even though initial intent and knowledge are meager, then the 
Case is the indicated form of the matter for discussion.” A second 
element is the kind of discussion — whether a “Briefing Session,” 
an “Exposure Session,” or a “Decision-making Session.” Finally, 
the degree to which the leader takes an “inquiring-reminding” role 
determines the relative success of the committee meeting. 

In “The Truth Beaten Down,” Lewis C. Smith asks, “How much 
censorship can America stand without sacrificing its liberty and 
without forcing all of us to conform to the view of the most militant 
minority?” After describing how censorship campaigns originate 
and operate, Smith concludes, “Censorship for the sake of propriety 
raises more problems than it can ever solve. As a result of censor- 
ship, men are no wiser, no more moral, no healthier and certainly 
are more ignorant and know less of the truth.” 


—D. B. 
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